

















NIGHT JOURNEY THROUGH 


FIELD AND FOREST; 


OR, 


THE FORTUNES OF A FARMER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XV. 





IN WHICH PHIL AND HIS COMPANIONS START 
FOR THE CASTLE. 
* \ THO are you?” demanded the 

who had hailed the boat, p 
astonished to find himself answered i 


English. 
** Friends,” I nasil. 
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‘* What is your name?” 
*¢ Phil Farringford.” 
‘You are the boy that came on board the 
steamer this morning?” 
“Tam; have you seen any Indians to-day?” 
**Not an Indian.” 
‘You didn’t go where they were,” I added. 
** We have been beating about the woods all 
day; but the Indians who captured the girl 
have dodged us.” 
‘*Then you haven’t recovered her yet?” 
** No.” 
J have; and here she is,” I continued, 
out of the boat, and up the bank 
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By this time half a dozen soldiers had gath- 
ered on the shore, with their blankets on their 
arms. When they understood that the young 
lady had been recovered from the Indians, 
they gave an involuntary cheer. 

‘*Where is my father?” asked Ella, anx- 
iously. 

**T suppose he is with Lieutenant Pope,” 
replied Corporal Flint, who was the spokes- 
man of the party. ‘*The headquarters are 
about a mile up the river.” 

**T must go to him at once,” added Ella, 
nervously. 

**You shall, miss. The hunt’s up now, and 
we needn’t stay here any longer,” continued 
the corporal. ‘‘We are divided into three 
squads, and posted on the river to keep the 
Indians from crossing.” 

“There hasn’t been an Indian on this neck 
for six hours,” I added; and I proceeded to in- 
form the corporal in what manner the Indians 
had made their escape. 

‘‘ They are cunning,” said he. “They know 
the country better than we do.” *- 

‘*Whar’s the cap’n?” demanded Kit, who 
had been engaged in hauling the barge out 
of the water, and concealing it in the- bushes. 

“* Who are you?” replied Corporal Flint, as 
the tall hunter loomed up before him. 

‘*T don’t reckon it makes any: matter who I 
am; but I want to see the cap’n, and show 
him whar the redskins is.” 

**Lieutenant Pope commands the troops, 
and he will be very glad to know where the 
redskins are.” 

‘*My father is with him; do let us make 
haste,” said Ella, dragging me by the hand in 
the direction of the next post of the soldiers. 

‘* We will escort you, miss,” added the cor- 
poral, ordering his squad to march. 

Our walk was enlivened by the frequent 
challenge of the sentinels posted along the, 
bank of the river. One half of the troops 
were watching the stream, while the other 
half slept. In a short time we reached the 
bivouac of the commanding officer. As we 
approached, I recognized the form of Mr. 
Gracewood, who was walking back and forth 
near the party asleep on the ground. 

** Here she is, Mr. Gracewood!” I shouted, 
while the soldiers were going through their 
military forms, for they were very precise in 
all these matters. 

The unhappy father halted, and Ella drag 
me towards him, impatient to heal 
ed heart. He seemed to be una 
h e meaning of my words 

w her in the gloom 
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rushed forward and clasped her in his arms. 
I heard them sob in each other’s embrace, and 
while the tears started in my own eyes, I had 
an all-sufficient reward for the peril and labor 
I had incurred in restoring her. 

‘‘ Why, Ella, I can hardly believe it is you,” 
said he, his voice tremulous with emotion. 

“It is I, father,” she replied, clinging to 
him convulsively. ‘‘I am so happy!” 

‘*Are you safe? Are you hurt? Did they 
injure you?” 

‘No, father. I have been awfully fright- 
ened, but I am not hurt. You don’t say a 
word to Phil. He saved me.” 

“ Phil Farringford!” 

‘¢ Yes, father.” 

‘*My dear boy, you have saved me from a 
misery you cannot understand,” said the glad 
parent, grasping my hand. 

**T am very glad to do something for you, 
after you have done so much for me, sir.” 

*¢ But how was it? Tell me about it. Where 
did you find her?” asked Mr. Gracewood. 

‘I congratulate you, sir,” said Lieutenant 
Pope, approaching the spot, having learned 
the substance of .the story from Corporal 
Flint. 

“‘T am the happiest man in the world,” add- 
ed Mr. Gracewood,. with enthusiasm. ‘ Phil 
Farringford isa hero! Now let us know 
where you found her.” 

‘¢ Here’s Kit Cruncher, too,” I added, un- 
willing that my stalwart ally should. be ig- 
nored.. 

Mr. Gracewood shook hands with Kit, who 
was duly introduced to the lieutenant. 

“T’m»hyer, Mr. Mell’ton, or Mr. Grease- 
wood — if that’s your name.” 

““Gracewood,” interposed the happy Ella. 

‘Jest so; Greasewood — that’s what I say. 
I’m hyer, and I want to tell the cap’n whar 
the redskins is; but I don’t reckon my story’ll 
spile while Phil tells you about the gal. Go 
on, boy; wag your tongue as fast as you 
wagged your legs to-day.” 

“‘T’ve had rather a long tramp to-day, and 
I'll sit down and rest while we talk,’’ I an- 
swered, availing myself of a log. 

I related minutely all the circumstances of 
the recapture of Ella, and gave her explana- 
tion of the plan by which the Indians had 
escaped from the soldiers. 

never thought of those dugouts,” said 
** We have not been near the 


ow, cap’n,” interposed Kit Cruncher, 
the Injuns from the nor’ard is on a ram- 


page. More’n a hund’ed on ’em is camped on 
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the head streams of the Little Fish, working 
down this way. They mean to wipe out all 
onus. They stole Matt’s hosses, but we got 
‘em back. Then they kim down on us, and 
two or three on ’em got shot. Now the whole 
on ’em’s ‘comin’ down.” 

**T will take care of them if you will show 
me where they are,” added the officer. 

*T'll do that. I ain’t:no milintry man, but 
I kin tell you how to fix them redskins. Them 
Injuns up thar has got hosses. They’re go’n’ 
to come down by the Little Fish. Phil tells 
me you sent a force to the castle. Ef you take 
‘em in the rear with your men, by marchin’ 
round aeross both the Fish rivers, the t’other 
kin take em in front, and twixt the two you'll 
chaw.’em all up.” 

‘“‘Do you think we. had better march to- 
night?” asked Lieutenant Pope, evidently 
impressed by the suggestion of the veteran 
hunter. 

‘*No; that would spile the whole. game. 
Let ’em kim down as fur’s they will.” 

‘‘But where are the three Indians who were 
engaged in the capture of Miss Gracewood?” 

“They're doggin’ round the clearin’; but I 
don’t reckon they know any sogers is over 
thar yet.” 

‘‘ They will join the large force on the Lit- 
tle Fish, and inform them of our presence 
here.” 

‘¢They mought do it; but a march of seven 
mile will fotch you to ‘em. They'll start arly 
’n the mornin’; and them three Injuns.won’t 
go up to their camp to-night, for they’re as 
fur off from it as we are. Ef you start at 
sunrise, you kin git in behind ’em, crossin’ 
both rivers, in the forenoon.” 

Kit Cruncher was very clear in his views, 
and the commander of the troops saw the 
wisdom of his plan. The latter knew noth- 
ing of the country, and was dependent upon 
the information afforded by such men as Kit 
for the means of punishing the Indians when 
they violated their treaty obligations. 

‘““As my daughter cannot go-with you, we 
need remain here no longer,” said Mr. Grace- 
wood. 

‘‘ But you can’t get to the clearing to-night,” 
replied Lieutenant Pope. ‘‘ You may be in- 
tercepted by these strolling savages; and I 
cannot spare my men to escort you, for they 
may be obliged to march all day.to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Where is my barge, Kit?” asked the anx- 
ious father. ; 

‘¢In the bushes down the river.” 

‘We can carfy it across the land to the 
Crooked River, and go down in that way. I 
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,am very anxious to join my wife, who is: still 


suffering with anxiety for our child,” added 
Mr. Gracewood. - 

“Very well; if you feel safe to leave the 
camp, I shall. not object,” continued the liew- 
tenant. ‘“ My men shall carry your boat over 
to the river.” 

**Phil will go with me, and I don’t think 
there is any danger.” 

**T should be glad to have you go, for I wish 
to send some orders to Lieutenant Jackson, 
commanding the men at the clearing.” 

“Exactly, cap’n,” interposed Kit. ‘Send 
word for ’em to form a line atween the Little 
Fish and the pond. Phil kin show ’em whar 
it is.” 

Four men were sent to carry the barge across 
the country to Crooked River, and Kit ex- 
plained to the officer the nature of the region 
where he suggested that the line of defence 
should be established. By the light of.a 
match, the lieutenant wrote an order, which 
he gave to me, to be delivered to the officer in 
command of the detachment at the castle. 
Bidding the lieutenant good night, we started 
for the river, attended by Kit, who was de- 
termined to see us safely embarked. 

‘“*T am afraid you are too tired to walk, 
Ella,” said I, placing myself at her side. 

‘*T am very tired, and I hope the distance is 
not long.” 

‘* Not less than two miles,” I replied. 

**T will try.to do it,” said she, with all the 
courage she could muster. 

After going half the distance, we met the 
men who were carrying the boat. They had 
laid it on a couple of poles, and were bearing 
it on their shoulders. By this time poor Ella 
was almost fainting with exhaustion. 

‘‘ We kin tote the gal in the boat,” said Kit. 

“She cannot sit on the keel of it,” replied 
Mr. Gracewood; for the soldiers had placed it 
bottom upwards on the sticks. 

‘¢ We kin turn it t’other side up,” added Kit. 
‘*Drop that boat, sogers.” 

The men, who were full of sympathy for 
Ella, laid the boat upon the ground. Kit 
turned it over, and with the painter and 
another. line, slung it to the poles right side 
up. Ella seated herself in the barge, and the 
soldiers .lifted it up, placing .the poles upon 
their shoulders. The march was resumed, 
and occasionally Kit and Mr. Gracewood re- 
lieved. the men, so that it was not very hard 
work. We reached the river, and embarked. 

“Take care of yourself. There'll be a 
big: fight to-morrer, and the Injuns’ll git 
squeezed.”. seisuphs 
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‘¢I will endeavor to take care of myself,” I 
replied, as we pushed off. 

Mr. Gracewood took thé oars, and I was 
permitted to rest myself, after the severe 
fatigue and excitement of the day. 

‘*Is there any danger now, father?” asked 
Ella. 

**No, child, I don’t think there is,” replied 
Mr. Gracewood. 

“Do you think there is, Phil?” she added, 
appealing to me. 

** No; but I should like to know where those 
two dugouts are.” 

‘* According to your story, one of them has 
gone adrift, and the other is up this river,” 
said Mr. Gracewood. ‘Is your rifle in order, 
Phil?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

‘“‘Then keep a sharp lookout, Phil; and I 
think we shall be all right.” 

And we were all right till we reached a point 
near the mouth of Fish River, where I dis- 
covered a dugout moving out into the Mis- 
souri, and containing three men. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
IN WHICH PHIL ARRIVES AT THE CASTLE. 


R. GRACEWOOD was not rowing at 
the time I discovered the dugout, for 
the swift current of the Missouri gave us suf- 
ficient headway, and the oars were only used 
to keep the boat from whirling. Poor Ella, 
worn out by the fatigues and perils of the day, 
had dropped asleep, her head resting upon my 
shoulder. I only raised my hand, and pointed 
out the position of the dugout. Mr. Grace- 
wood understood me, and looked in the direc- 
tion indicated. 

The three Indians in the boat were doubt- 
less the ones who had visited the island in the 
morning. I concluded that they had found the 
dugout in which I had shot the savage, and 
which had probably grounded somewhere in 
the shallow water. But the Indians were not 
coming towards us, and I judged from their 
movements that they did not see us. The 
dugout came into the great river, and then 
headed down the stream. 

‘‘Don’t move,” I whispered to Mr. Grace- 
wood. 

‘* But the current is carrying us upon them,” 
he replied, his anxiety apparent in his tones. 

‘*If you can work her further in shore with- 
out making any noise, do so,” I added. 

In paddling the dugout the Indians all faced 
ahead, instead of astern as in rowing. We 
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were under the shadow of the high bank of 
the river, which was covered with wood. Mr. 
Gracewood carefully worked the barge nearer 
to the bank, until I was able to grasp the 
branch of a tree which had fallen down as the 
earth caved off beneath its roots. I held it 
there, and in a moment more the dugout dis- 
appeared in the gloom. 

“They are not looking for us,” 
Gracewood. 

‘*No; but they have not come down here 
for nothing,” I replied. 

** What do you think they intend to do?” 

‘¢ They fired at us as we were coming down 
the river. Possibly they followed us, and saw 
us go up the Big Fish. Perhaps they think 
now that there is no one at the castle, and 
they can plunder it without opposition. They 
will soon discover their blunder.” 

‘But Mrs. Gracewood is there.” 

** So are the soldiers.” 

** They may capture her if she is in the castle, 
while the soldiers are encamped in the réar, 
not expecting an enemy on the river side.” 

‘*We need not stay here any longer,” I 
added, letting go the branch, and permitting 
the current to carry the barge down the 
stream. ‘‘ Don’t make any noise with the 
oars, Mr. Gracewood.” 

‘*We must hurry forward and alarm the 
soldiers. They have no suspicion that there 
are any Indians within many miles of them.” 

‘¢ What’s the matter, father?” cried Ella, 
waking with a start. 

** Hush! Ella.. Don’t make any noise. 
are safe, and there is no danger.” 

‘‘ What has happened?” she whispered, 
trembling with fear. 

‘*Nothing has happened; but we saw three 
Indians go down the river. They did not dis- 
cover us, and there is nothing to fear. Don’t 
be alarmed.” 

The barge floated down to the mouth of the 
Fish, and Mr. Gracewood, using the oars very 
carefully, guided it to the landing, where we 
went on shore. I hastened up the rising 
ground to ascertain if there was any demon- 
stration against the castle. On the way, I 
heard old Firefly neigh; and then I remem- 
bered that I had left him there, when I started 
to follow the Indians. The old fellow was 
very glad to see me, for he probably did not 
like to be excluded from his warm stable, and 
robbed of his supper. 

I jumped upon his back, and rode down to 
the landing, where Mr. Gracewood was haul- 
ing up his boat. My appearance on horse- 
back startled him and Ella, but the sound of 


said Mr. 


We 
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my voice reassured them. I explained in 
what manner I happened to be mounted so 
speedily. 

‘‘T will ride up to the castle, and see that 
the soldiers are on the lookout for those 
Indians,” I added. ‘I will return with the 
wagon in a few minutes, and carry you to the 
house.” 

‘“‘And leave us here alone?” 
Gracewood. 

‘*Do you think there is any danger?” I in- 
quired. ‘ 

‘*Those Indians may land here and dis- 
cover us. For myself I don’t care; butI am 
afraid on account of Ella, who is too weak to 
run, however great the peril.” 

**T will take her on the horse with me, if 
you like,” I suggested. 

‘*But you may meet the savages, and a bul- 
let from the cunning foe might destroy all my 
hopes in this world.” 

“‘T will not leave you, then, sir; but I 
thought Ella was too feeble to walk another 
mile.” 

‘* Tcould not walk a mile,” added she, faintly. 

‘¢ What shall we do, then?” I asked. 

‘* We will go a little way with you.” 

Ella had sat so long in the barge that her 
limbs were stiff, and she was unable to walk 
even a short distance. Her father had lifted 


said Mr. 


her out of the boat, and seated her on a log. 
“‘T could do nothing if the Indians came 
upon me, with my child in this helpless con- 


dition. I will carry her in my arms a little 
way, and we will conceal ourselves in the 
bushes. Go as quick as you can, Phil Far- 
ringford,” said the anxious father. 

“*T will not be absent long,” I replied, as I 
urged Firefly forward. 

The horse was anxious to reach his stable, 
and he galloped at the top of his speed. I 
kept a wary lookout for the savages, as I ap- 
proached the castle, but I saw none. 

‘* Halt!” shouted a sentinel, placing him- 
self in the road. 

This vigilance on the part of the troops as- 
sured me the castle was in no danger of a sur- 
prise, and I reined in my steed. 

‘* Who goes there?” demanded the guard. 

‘‘ Friend in a tremendous hurry,” I replied. 

‘* Advance, friend in a ttemendous hurry, 
and give the countersign.” 

‘*T have no countersign; but I am Phil Far- 
ringford.” 

‘*O, the young fellow that belongs here!” 

“Yes; and by this time there are three 
Indians in a dugout in front of you. Stir up 
your men, and send two or three of them 
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down towards the landing. Mr. Gracewood 
and his daughter are there, and the Indians 
may find them.” ? 

‘* Has the girl been found?” 

“Yes; but I can’t stop to talk. Wake up 
your officer.” 

I hurried Firefly to the barn, and dis- 
mounted. 

‘*Who is it? What has happened?” asked 
Mrs. Gracewood, in trembling tones, as she 
came towards the stable. 

‘It’s only Phil,” I replied. ‘‘ Allright, Mrs. 
Gracewood.” 

‘*Where have you been? I was afraid the 
Indians had caught you.” 

**T have been after Ella.” 

“OQ, have you heard anything from her?” 
demanded she, choking with emotion. 

‘*Yes, we have heard from her. She’s all 
right,” I answered, as I threw the harness 
upon Firefly. 

‘*What do you mean? Don’t deceive me, 
Phil.” 

‘*T won’t, Mrs. Gracewood. 
her yourself in ten minutes.” 

‘Where is she?” gasped the poor mother, 
apparently unable to believe the good news. 

** She is down at the landing; but she is all 
worn out, and not able to move a step. I am 
going down with the wagon after her.” 

** Do you really mean so?” 

‘* Certainly I do, Mrs. Gracewood; and her 
father is with her.” 

‘Father in heaven, I thank thee!” ex- 
claimed she, fervently, sobbing and weeping. 

**It’s just as I tell you; but you had better 
go into the house, for there are some Indians 
along the river somewhere.” 

‘“‘T am not afraid of them, if I can only see 
Ella.” 

By this time, the sentinel who had con- 
fronted me had passed the word to the camp, 
and the soldiers were all under arms. A squad 
of them hastened to the river, and presently I 
heard a couple of shots in that direction. I 
had finished harnessing the horses, and was 
putting old Matt’s bed upon the wagon for 
Ella to lie upon, when Lieutenant Jackson, 
the officer in command of the detachment, 
rushed up to me. 

** What is the matter? ” he demanded. 
we attacked?” 

‘* There are three Indians on the river. I 
suppose your men are firing at them. Here 
is an order from Lieutenant Pope,” I added, 
handing him the paper, and jumping upon the 
wagon, where Mrs. Gracewood had already 
placed herself. ‘We have recovered the 


You shall see 


‘Are 
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young lady, and I am going down to the 
landing after her.” 

** But I wish to know —” 

“Well, I can’t stop now to talk, sir.” 

**T will go with you;” and he leaped upon 
the wagon. 

“T advise you to take two or three more 
with you. You may capture the three Indians 
your men are firing at now.” 

He called three of his men, who joined 
us in the wagon, and I drove off as fast as I 
could make the horses go. 

‘Where did you see Lieutenant Pope?” 
asked Mr. Jackson. 

‘* At his camp on the Big Fish. You must 
keep those three Indians from going up the 
Fish River if you can.” 

‘¢ Why so?” 

But the violent jolting of the wagon pre- 
vented me from talking, and him from hear- 
ing; sol deferred my explanation till a more 
convenientseason. Ina few minutes, I stopped 
the horses a short distance from the landing, 
when Mr. Gracewood hailed me from a clump 
of bushes. I felt relieved when I saw that 
Ella and he were safe. I helped the trembling 
mother out of the wagon, and conducted her 
to the spot. 

“My child! O, Ella!” cried Mrs. Grace- 
wood, as she bent over the form of her 
daughter. 

‘*T am safe, mother,” she replied, faintly. 

They sobbed and wept in each other’s arms 
till Mr. Gracewood interposed, and then we 
placed the sufferer on the bed in the wagon. 

‘* Now, lieutenant, if you will let one of 
your men drive the horses up to the castle, I 
will tell how the land lies here,’’ said I, when 
the party was ready to start. 

Mr. Jackson ordered one of the soldiers to 
go with the wagon, and return with it; but 
Mr. Gracewood preferred to drive himself 
while Ella was a passenger. As the team 
started, I walked with the officer and two sol- 
diers down to the landing. I imparted all the 
information I had obtained, including the 
movements of the Indians who had captured 
Ella. 

**You are a plucky little fellow to stand up 
and shoot down an Indian; but I think you 
would have done better if you had called me, 
instead of following the Indians yourself,” 
said Lieutenant Jackson. 

‘*T don’t think so. We might have gonea 
dozen miles before we found them, if I had 
lost sight of them. The three Indians went 
down the river just as we came in sight. I 
heard your men fire at them. Now you must 
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not let them go’ up the Fish, forthey will carry 
information to'the large party up that river, 
and spoil the plan of Lieutenant Pope.” 

“You are right, my boy,” replied the offi- 
cer, as he posted his two men where they 
could see the dugout as it approached. 

“ You will have a big fight to-morrow,” I 
added. 

*¢T should think so from what you say; but 
I haven’t read my orders yet.” 

“ Hark!” 

I‘heard the splashing of paddles in the 
river below us, and I concluded that the three 
Indians who had failed in front of the castle 
were returning to Fish River. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


FLORA FLUSTER. 
BY M. E. D. 


- ATY — Katy, where are my overshoes? 

I cannot find them anywhere, and I 
shall certainly be late!” shouted Flora from 
her chamber door in the third story. Katy, 
at her ironing in the kitchen, did not hear the 
summons; but Flora’s mother did, and rang 
the parlor bell to expedite Katy’s transit from 
down stairs to the lady’s chamber, but, inher 
haste to do so, upset the inkstand, which for 
the moment had been placed on a little table 
between her and the bell. Fortunately the 
damage was slight; but the accident disturbed 
mamma’s nerves, and in consequence thereof 
she had an access of neuralgic pains, which 
Flora would have regretted had she stopped 
to think of any one but herself. 

Flora thought that as Katy was the func- 
tionary who was supposed to put everything 
away, she was, of course, the one to know 
where everything was; and this was ordinarily 
the case; but she was less successful in her 
search for Miss Flora’s belongings, inasmuch 
as they were seldom in the same place twice. 
But Katy was of a sympathetic nature, and 
was urged to unusual activity by Miss Flora’s 
repeated assertion that she knew she should 
be late, and where could they be? and what 
should she do? And all this in a tone as if 
she were the most injured and distressed of 
mortals. 

“Katy made a desperate assault upon closets 
and corners, and at length had the satisfac- 
tion of producing the troublesome offenders, 
which were found quietly reposing under the 
sofa in the parlor. 

And now it was too late to walk to the 
station. She must have a carriage, and Katy 
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was despatched for one, with injunctions to be 
as quick as possible, which directions were 
carried out to the letter; and, as Flora flew 
into the carriage, she urged the driver to land 
her in less than no time at the Worcester 
station; and he, not knowing how urgent 
the case might be, drove his horses to the 
very verge of cruelty to accomplish it. She 
had just time to buy her ticket, when she was 
pushed into the cars, somewhat roughly, she 
thought, but she hardiy knew how, and was 
huddled into a seat with a disagreeable woman 
and troublesome child. But, having succeed- 
ed in her undertaking, she began to collect her 
thoughts, and give herself up to the repose of 
a two hours’ ride. 

A disagreeable remembrance presently came 
to mind; she had forgotten a book which she 
had promised to bring herinvalidcousin. But 
that was not so surprising, considering the 
hurry of her departure. And then the pat- 
terns of silk she knew her aunt was depending 
upon: she thought she had put them into her 
little hand-bag; she would look. To her sur- 
prise she found her bag open; and then, to 
her dismay and consternation, she found her 
pocket-book gone! What should she do? 
After thorough search, she communicated the 
fact to the conductor. 

‘*Were you late?” said he; ‘ because I 
have observed, when passengers arrive at the 
last moment, their attention naturally ab- 
sorbed in getting on board rather than in 
guarding their effects, that thy are usually 
the sufferers from this kind of depredations.” 

Flora did remember that she had been rude- 
ly pushed from the platform into the car, and 
it was probably at that very moment that her 
pocket-book had been abstracted. 

Poor Flora! she arrived at her uncle’s with 
a furious headache appended to her list of 
troubles, and was in no condition to please or 
be pleased. In fact, she had a good cry, and 
considered herself a martyr to ill luck. 

Not so, Miss Flora; you are a martyr to 
thoughtlessness and bad management. There 
were no real obstacles to the easy and pleasant 
accomplishment of your visit, had you laid 
your plans wisely, and carried them out effi- 
ciently. 

No, no —don’t say you did the best you 
could. You need not have finished that story 
before you put your mind to the practical 
duties of the day. 

You thought you had time enough? No, 
because you required just that hour which you 
spent in finishing the story to make your 
necessary preparations, and without which 
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Katy must be called from her ironing, mam- 
ma’s nerves must be set ajar for the day, 
horses must suffer, a pocket-book must be 
lost, and a visit spoiled. 

You don’t see what it had to do with the 
robbery? Why, just this. If you had gone 
composedly to the station in good season, you 
would have avoided that last rush for the cars. 
which gives pickpockets the advantage which 
they are so ready to improve. 

“You are very seldom late? And what is the 
reason you are not? Simply because, on so 
many occasions, the whole household are put 
under contribution to eke out your short-com- 
ings. You have time enough as long as you 
can command other people’s time; but left to 
yourself, you would seldom be ‘“‘on time.” 

You think everybody is cross to-day? Well, 
perhaps this is true. Agitation, confusion, 
disorder, always ruffle the temper; therefore 
beware of being the occasion of a family 
flurry. 

You wonder that you have so little sym- 
pathy in the loss.of your pocket-book? Yes, 
because we hope it may prove a more effectual 
lesson than all the good advice we have show- 
ered upon you for the last year. 

Well, you don’t care? O, yes, you do; and, 
although the consequences of this moral medi- 
cine are for the present somewhat grievous to 
bear, yet you cannot help feeling the benefit 
of it—if you belong to that class (and we 
trust you do) who learn wisdom by expe- 


rience. 
—_——_—_¢———————— 


—— Tue city of Fez, in the empire of Mo- 
rocco, has a hospital which is very richly en- 
dowed, and used only for the treatment of 


lunatics. A great part of the funds to main- 
tain this establishment has been bequeathed 
by various charitable testators, for the express 
purpose of assisting and nursing sick cranes 
and storks, and of burying them when dead. 
The belief is common there that the storks 
are men from distant islands, who, at certain 
seasons of the year, take the shape of birds to 
visit the continent. In due time they are sup- 
posed to return to their islands again, if their 
strength does not fail them. 


— Tue Pantomimi had such an influence 
over the Roman people, that, when two of 
them quarrelled, the Emperor Augustus inter- 
fered to renew their friendship. These Pan- 
tomimi were tragic actors, usually mute, and 
depended entirely on action for their success. 
Their silent language often drew tears by the 
pathetic emotions which they excited. / 
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HOW TO BUILD A BOAT. 


(8m% FULL-PAGE PICTURE.) 


ie UR BOYS” ask us so many questions 

about boats and rowing, that we give 
them this week a few simple directions, which 
will enable them to build safe boats of their 
own. Rowing is a healthful and pleasant 
recreation, and, with proper restrictions and 
safeguards, is to be commended; and our 
only advice is, that Our Boys observe these 
restrictions and safeguards, be regardful of 
the wishes and requests of their parents and 
guardians, and not make a business of what 
should be a wholesome amusement. 

The boat here described, if made according 
to directions, is flat-bottomed, safe, and strong, 
and also within the means and capacity of all. 
A good size for a safe, good row-boat is six- 
teen feet long and three feet wide. A long 
boat is more difficult to manage, and more 
liable to be capsized. This boat is intended 
to seat one or two persons, and will accom- 
modate three. Fig. 1 gives a general view of 
the boat. Select durable and strong wood; 
if you wish for a really serviceable and strong 
boat, able to withstand rough usage, use oak. 
Take two pieces of nicely planed board, about 
sixteen feet long by sixteen inches broad, for 
the sides ; for the bottom, three pieces of board 
sixteen feet long by about twelve inches broad. 
Take the two side boards and place between 
them two blocks of wood, each about two and 
three quarters feet wide, as shown at E E, fig. 3; 
then take some strong rope or cord and tie it 
tightly round both ends, as shown at H H, 
fig. 3; insert into the cord at J a strong stick, 
and twist it round gradually until the two 
ends of the board are brought nearly together 
at L. You must now make a cutwater of oak, 
eighteen inches long, and not quite one inch 
wide; insert this at L, between the two 
boards; give the stick J another twist, and 
the cutwater will, for the time being, be held 
tight between them; then with a gimlet bore 
five or six holes through both boards and the 
cutwater, and secure all three firmly together 
with good stout screws. A full view of the 
stern is given in fig. 4. It must be of oak, 
and should be shaped as shown; at the top 
thirty-six inches wide, and about eighteen 
inches deep. You had better, perhaps, make 
this somewhat larger than is actually re- 
quired; for after it is fixed to the end of the 
boat, it can be easily planed down, while, 
should you by any chance make it too small, 
it cannot beenlarged. This must be fixed to 
the end of your boat at N, fig. 3, and be firmly 


firmly. 
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screwed on with long, thin screws, the holes 
for which should each be first carefully bored. 
Having screwed the stern on as tightly as pos- 
sible, proceed to make the bottom of the boat. 
For this take the three pieces of board you 
have, and make the sides to lap over, so as to 
fit one in another, as shown at B, fig. 2; hav- 
ing done this, you must place the boards to- 
gether and secure them firmly in this position 
by means of four pieces of wood, as shown at 
AAAA, fig. 2; now secure this to the bot- 
tom of the boat, using long, thin screws, al- 
ways being careful first to bone the holes, lest 
you should split the wood. The hull of the 
boat is now roughly finished, but without 
either being calked, or without a keel, rud- 
der, rowlocks, &c. Now calk your boat. To 
do this, obtain some tow, and also some tar 
or pitch, in which you must well soak your 
tow, and then, with the blade of an old knife, 
crowd it well into all the joints and crevices. 
It is all-important that you do this well; for 
if at all hurried, your boat may be liable to 
leak. Now make the keel. This must be of 
oak, about an inch deep, and about the same 
width. It must be secure‘y screwed along the 
bottom of the boat; having done which, tar” 
the bottom well, as an additional security of 
its being water-tight. The rudder (fig. §) 
must be shaped as shown, and a piece of wood 
must also be screwed at right angles to the 
top of it. (See fig. 5.) This isin order that 
the rudder may be worked by the two small 
ropes, as will be seen by fig. 1. Two small 
hooks (D D) must now be fixed in the rud- 
der, in order to hang it on to the stern; these 
can be made out of some strong iron wire, 
one end being firmly inserted into the rudder, 
and the other bent as shown. Cut a strip of 
wood (A A, fig. 4) and screw it to the end of 
the stern, taking care to fix it exactly in the 
middle; into this insert two pieces of iron wire, 
and bend them round so as to allow the rudder 
to be hooked on. (Fig. 4.) The rowlocks and 
seats next require to be made: for the former, 
eight pieces of oak, neatly rounded, and about 
an inch in diameter, will do well; they must 
be fixed into either side of the boat, as shown 
in fig. 1. Make the seats and secure them 
You have now only to secure two 
strings to the top part of the rudder, that 
the same may be worked by any one sit- 
ting in the stern of the boat. In order to be 
quite sure the boat is water-tight, you had 
better, if possible, anchor her in some water, 
and then place some heavy stones in her. 
Should no water leak in during twelve hours, 
you may be certain the boat is perfect, and 
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only requires to be painted. The best colors 
to use will be, for the outside, white, relieved 
by a narrow stripe of blue; and for the inside a 
light blue. The seats might be made more 
comfortable by tying or nailing a small cush- 
ion upon them; and the boat is finished. We 
shall be glad to hear if any of ‘‘ Our Boys” 
make a boat. 


DOCTOR JALAP. 
A MEDICAL BALLAD. 
: BY GENEVIEVE. 


HE morn was fair, the sky was clear, 
The birds sang full of glee, 
As Dr. Jalap started forth 
His patients for to see. 
And as he slowly rode along, 
Thus to himself he said, 
‘“‘T’ve only thirteen patients left, 
Now poor Sam Jones is dead. 
For surely he can not have lived 
To see this morning's light; 
He had not many hours to stay 
When I called the other night. 
I'll just drop in and see his wife, 
As I go down the hill; 
Poor soul! Who.will take care of her, 
And who will — pay my bill?” 
The doctor stopped before the house; 
He softly entered in; 
He climbed the stairs; he reached the room 
Where poor Sam Jones had been. 
And there Sam sat, as sure as fate, 
Eating some meat and bread; 
‘‘ Why, Sam, how’s this?” the doctor cried, 
‘*T thought that you were dead! 
Your ‘sands of life’ had almost run 
The last time I was here; 
And now I find you sitting up, 
Eating, and drinking beer!” 
“All true,” said Sam; ‘but listen, friend; 
The reason's very plain; 
I'll tell you how it came about, 
That I began to gain, Ore 
And how I happen to be here, ¢ 
Eating a good beefsteak ; 
That last dose that you left me, sir, 
You see — J didn’t take.” 
neem eoubse 
—— WATER-DRINKERS were so few in an- 
cient times that a list of them — perhaps not 
quite complete — is given by Athenzus, in his 
discourse on water. The same writer says that 
Mago, the Carthaginian, passed three times 
through the African desert, eating dry meal, 
and never drinking at all. 
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THE LITTLE GYPSY GIRL. 
DEAMATIZED FROM THE FRENCI 
BY JAMES L. ROBINSON. 
(CONCLUDED. } 


Scene III. — The Porter's Lodge at the Hotel 
des Porcherons; DAME JACQUARD spinning 
or reeling yarn; DAME MATHURINE, the 
Housekeeper, knitting. Both women should 
be dressed in dark dresses, with white neck- 
erchiefs and high Normandy caps. 


Dame Mathurine. You see, Dame Jacquard, 
it’s very lonely at the great house, nowadays; 
and it comforts me to bring my knitting and 
have an hour’s gossip with you of an evening. 

Dame Facquard. Indeed, Dame Mathurine, 
we are always glad of your good company. 

Dame M. Listen! what is that noise? 


Enter JACQUARD, with a bunch of large keys. 


Facquard. Good women, do you hear that 
loud knocking at the street door? 

Dame M. Indeed, I do hear it! Iam not 
deaf. But do not open, I beg you. It can be 
for no good that any one knocks at such an 
hour as this. 

Facquard. Bad people seldom knock at all, 
dame; they get in without knocking. Per- 
haps it is our young master. Young men 
nowadays seem to think the curfew bell in- 
tended to tell them the hour to go out; where- 
as the curfew means, Go in; shut yourself up; 
put out your fires; blow out your candles — 

Dame M. (Interrupting.) And do not open 
the doors to those who knock after proper 
hours. 

M. Barbier. 
must be deaf ! 
this hour. 

Facquard. But, sir, who can it be at this 
time of night? 

M. Barbier. Instantly go and see! 

[xt JACQUARD. 

Dame M. (Rising and courtesying.) AsI 
am an old servant of the family, and had the 
honor to hold you in my arms when you were 
a baby, may I make bold to observe that any 
one who knocks at so late an hour can only 
be a vagabond, or some person who has been 
assaulted? 

M. Barbier. In that case it is only Chris- 
tian duty to render them all help in our power. 

Facquard. (Lntering.) Sir, there are two 


(Entering.) Jacquard, you 
Somebody has been knocking 
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poor young creatures lying by the gate — one 
dead, and the other not far from it. 

M. Barbier. But, surely, it could not have 
been either of them that knocked so loud and 
long. 

Facquard. No, your honor; it was a man 
who was passing by; and when I opened the 
door, he said, as he went away, ‘‘ Will you 
see what can be the matter of these poor crea- 
tures? I must be off home, for the streets of 
Paris are not safe after curfew.” But what 
are we to do with them? 

M. Barbier. Bring them into the house. 
The women will care for the poor things. 

Dame M. Take them into the house! Surely 
your honor will not think of it! A thousand 
pardons, my master, for thus seeming to stand 
in the way of any good:action of yours. But 
such dreadful things have been done, lately, 
by a band of Gypsies under command of 
Wooden Leg, as they call him, that no one is 
safe. These wretches take any form they 
choose. They are old, young, homely, hand- 
some, hunchbacked, lame, blind, at will. O, 
sir, take your old nurse’s advice: do not bring 
them a We will take them broth, wine, cov- 
ering “anything you like; but make them 
stay outside. 

M. Barbier. Woman, you speak too much. 
Jacquard, you must not mind Mathurine. Do 
as I order you; bring in the children; I will 
help you. 

[Zxeunt M. BARBIER a#d JACQUARD. 

Dame M. What a piece of folly! 

Dame F. God grant that my master do not 
have cause to repent of it. 


Enter M. BARBIER carrying ALICE, and Jac- 
QUARD supporting SARAH; the women look 
curiously on. 

M. Barbier. Don’t stand idle, women. Get 
some wine and broth; this little creature is 
almost dead for want of food. (He lays her 
on a couch, and the women give cordials to 
them.) 

Dame M. (To Saran.) There! open your 
eyes, and keep them open! You are well 
enough now, I'll be bound! Sit up straight 
in your chair—so! and see if you can give 
an account of yourself ! 

M. Barbier. Tell me, children, who are 
you, and whither were you going? 

Sarak. My sister Alice and I are two poor 
orphans. We live by the charity of the public. 
In the day we wander through the streets, and 
at night we sleep where we can; but this 
evening our strength failed; we could go no 
farther than your gate; we had eaten nothing 
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since morning. (While SARAH ¢alks, ALICE 
weeps silently.) 

M. Barbier. Where’do you intend to put 
them to sleep, Mathurine? 

Dame M. 1 am sure I need not be par- 
ticular, sir; the stable or any of the offices 
will do. 

M. Barbier. Cannot you put them in some 
closet near your room, dame? 

Sarak. O, your honor, the stable will do 
quite well; my sister and I are not used to 
sleep upon beds. 

Alice. O, sir, please put us in the’ closet; 
and if you are afraid to trust us, please lock 
usin. (SARAH scowls and makes threatening 
gestures to ALICE.) 

M. Barbier. How is this? It seems that 
you (Sarah) do not want to be locked in, and 
that you (Alice) do. Well, we will lock up 
the one who wants to be locked up, and the 
other can go to the stable. 

Alice. O, sir, for mercy’s sake do not sep- 
arate us! 

M. Barbier. Ciild, you are a perfect mys- 
tery. 

Alice. O, sir, I can tell nothing till morn- 
ing. (Sarau scowls and shakes her fist at 
her to keep still.) 

Dame M. In the morning we shall all have 
our throats cut, I doubt not. 

Alice. No, no; you will be safe if you do as 
I say. Lock us in a dungeon, or anywhere 
you please, and don’t open the gates of the 
hotel till morning; then all will be well. 

M. Barbier. This is all very strange. How- 
ever, do as the little orie says. Lock them in 
one of the cellar dungeons. Station a guard 
at the hotel doors. In the morning I will in- 
vestigate this strange affair. 

[Zxeunt M. BARBIER and JACQUARD with 
the two girls. The curtain falls. 


Scene IV.— The Porter’s Lodge. DAME 
JacquarD setting the breakfast table. 


Enter DAME MATHURINE. 

Dame F. Good morrow to you, Dame Ma- 
thurine; and how did you sleep, after your 
fright? 

Dame M. Poorly enough. I do assure you 
I had not ten winks of sleep all night long. 
As sure as this is my right hand, three times 
I heard the signal for the massacre of us all. 


Enter M. BARBIER. ° 


Dame M. (Courtesying.) Good morrow, 
my dear master. Thank Heaven, I see you 
alive! What with the fright and the strange 
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noises last night, I thought we should all be 
dead before morning! 


Enter JACQUARD, leading SARAH and ALICE. 


Dame M. There you are, you little wretch- 
es! I could beat you well for frightening 
honest Christians out of their sleep. 

M. Barbier. Mathurine, be silent. They 
have done no harm. We are all alive and 
well. Child, come here to me! (He takes 
Auice by the hand, and, lifting her head, looks 
closely at her face.) Your face is not strange, 
and the tones of your voice I surely have heard 
before. I could not sleep last night for think- 
ing of you. Tell me truly, unhappy child, who 
and what you are. Where did you get this? 
(Examining a locket on her neck.) 

Alice. Don’t take it off, sir; please don’t. 
It has never been off my neck. 

M. Barbier. And what is this inscription 
upon it? I cannot make it out. (Looks closely 
at it.) 

Alice. It says, ‘‘ Never part with it.” And 
I never do, sir. I wear it always. 

M. Barbier. Merciful Heaven! 
Speak quick, child! Tell me where you got 
this locket. Who gave it to you? 

Alice. It is my own, sir;"my very own. I 
always had it; and I had a great many other 
things too — so Sarah tells me; but they were 
gold, and they took them away from me: this 
was worth nothing; so they let me have it. 

M. Barbier. Sarah! Who is Sarah? 

Alice. This is Sarah, sir; she knows all 
about me, I am sure, though she would never 
tell me. 

M. Barbier. Sarah, who is this child? 
Speak, and speak the truth; and, whatever 
may be your answer, you are at liberty to go 
where you please. 

Sarah. (Weeping.) O, sir, the night is 
past; my friends are now far away. I cannot 
harm them by telling the truth. 

M. Barbier. In mercy tell it, then! 
quickly! 

Sarah. Alice and I are part of a gang of 
Gypsies who were to leave Paris last night, 
and for whom we were to open the gates of 
your hotel. I promised the chief that I would 
do it; and I would have done it too, but that 
Alice got you to lock us up in the dungeon. 
There’s the truth for you. 

Dame M. Ay, ay! Didn’t I tell you so? 

M. Barbier. Be silent, Mathurine. But 
Alice — Alice! Who is she? Speak, girl! I 
care for nothing else! 

Sarah. She is, like myself,:sir, a stolen 
child. About eleven years ago, sir, I was with 


Can it be? 


Tell it 


‘screamed out, ‘‘ Never part! 
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Mother Verduchene ona begging tramp in 
the environs of Paris; and, as we were pass- 
ing a cottage, the old mother went in to ask 
for a drink of milk, and found no one there 
but a child asleep in a cradle. She was 
dressed in the finest cambric and lace, with 
ornaments of gold and jewels. The old 
mother picked her up and ran with her to the 
woods as fast as she could run; and when I 
overtook her, she was stripping the infant. 
But when she went to untie a blue ribbon to 
which this locket was attached, the child 
Never part!” 
and set up such a cry that the old mother was 
afraid of being discovered; and, as the trinket 
was not worth much, the child was allowed to 
keep it. The next day the Gypsies left the 
city, and they took the child with them. She 
has been with them ever since,— and that 
is all. 

M. Barbier. (Embracing Auicr.) O, my 
daughter! my own long-lost daughter! Well 
do I remember how your baby lips used to lisp 
those words, ‘‘ Never part!’”? O, my God, I 
thank thee! My child! my child! 

Alice. O, can it be true? My father! my 
own father! But Sarah!— dear father, she 
has always been good to me. 

M. Barbier. Sarah shall always stay with 
you, if you like it, my child. (ALICE puts her 
arms round SARAH and kisses her.) 

Dame M. (Courtesying to ALIcE.) But, my 
young lady, — my own sweet young lady, — 
are you sure you can trust her? 

Sarah. She may trust me, if I promise; 
and I do promise to try to be good, like herself. 

Alice. And we will ask God to make us both 
good, and to take out of our minds all the bad 
things they used to teach us. 

M. Barbier. O, my daughter! how shall we 
thank and love the gracious God who has pre- 
served you innocent, pure, and virtuous amid 
a gang of wretches! Surely his providential 
care over you, my sweet child, is a proof that 
there are no possible circumstances in which 
the way of duty is not open to us, if we have 
but honest purpose of heart to walk therein. 


—_—.—__——_ 


—— IN the seventeenth century, when there 
was great opposition to the erecting and dec- 
orating of May-poles, one author gives, as 
his reason for opposing the celebration of 
May-day, that the May-poles were generally 
stolen. ‘‘ There were two May-poles set up 
in my parish,” he.says: ‘*the one was sto- 
len, and the other was given by a professed 
Papist.” 
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DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly hasized. The refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





THE RED JACKET. 
BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


*TIS a COLD, BLEAK night! with 
angry ROAR 

The north winds *BEAT and CLAMOR 
at the door; 

The drifted *SNow lies heaped along 
the street, 

‘Swept by a BLINDING STORM of 
HAIL and SLEET; 

The *cLoUDED HEAVENS no guiding 
starlight lend, 

But o’er the ‘tEARTH in gloom and 
darkness bend; 

Gigantic *sHaDows, by the night 
lamps thrown, 

Dance their WEIRD REVELS fitfully 
alone. 


In *tLorTy HALLS, where fortune 
‘takes its ease, 

Sunk in the treasures of all lands 
and seas; 

In *tHAPPY HOMES, where warmth 
and comfort meet 

The weary traveller with their smiles 
to greet; 

In *tLOWLY DWELLINGS, where the 
needy swarm 

starving embers, chilling 
limbs to warm, 

Rises the *pRAyER that makes the 
sad heart light — 

‘THANK GOD FOR HOME, this BIT- 
TER, BITTER night!” 


> But HARK! ®aBoveE the BEATING of 
the storm 

Prats on the startled ear the FIRE 

ALARM! 

GLOOMY HEAVEN’S AFLAME 

with sudden light, 

And heart-beats QUICKEN with a 
strange affright; 

From tranquil slumbers *sprinGs, at 
duty’s call, 

The rEaApy friend no danger can 
appall; 


Yon 





FIERCE FOR THE CONFLICT, sturdy, true, and 
brave, 
He nurRIEs forth to battle and to save. 


From yoNDER DWELLING, FIERCELY shoot- 
ing out, 

Devouring all they coil themselves about, 

The FLAMING FURIES, mounting HIGH and 
HIGHER, 

Wrap the frail structure in a CLOAK OF FIRE! 

Strong *ARMS are BATTLING with the sTuB- 
BORN FOE 


| In VAIN ATTEMPTS their power to OVERTHROW ; 


With mocking ‘GLEE they revel with their prey, 
DEFYING HUMAN SKILL to check their way! 


And *tszE! far up above the flame’s hot breath, 

SoMETHING that’s human waits a horrid death: 

A LITTLE CHILD, with waving golden 
hair, 

STANDS, like a phantom, ’mid the horrid 
glare, 

Her pale, sweet face against the window 
pressed, 

While soss of TERROR shake her tender breast. 

And from the crowd beneath, in accents wild, 

A mother screams, ‘‘O GOD! MY CHILD, 
MY CHILD!” 


UP GOES A LADDER! 
STARTLED THRONG 

A hardy fireman *swiFTLy moves along; 

Mounts sure and fast ‘ALONG the SLENDER 
WAY, 

FEARING no DANGER, DREADING but 
DELAY. 

The stifling smoke-clouds "Lower in his path; 

Sharp tongues of *FLAME assail him in their 
wrath ; 

But *up, still up he goes! the goal is *won! 

His strong arm beats the sash, and he is GONE. 


Through the 


®GoNE TO HIS DEATH. The wily flames SUR- 
ROUND, 

And BURN and seat his ladder to the 
ground; 

In *FLAMING cotumNs move with quick- 
ened beat, 

To rear a "MASSIVE wall ’gainst his RETREAT. 

®COURAGEOUS HEART, thy Mission was 
SO PURE, 

SUFFERING HUMANITY must thy loss DEPLORE ; 

Henceforth with MARTYRED HEROES thou shalt 
LIVE, 

3CROWNED with all honors NOBLENESS can 
give. 


NAY, NOT SO FAST; suspveE these gloomy 
FEARS; 
®BEeHoLp! he QUICKLY on the roof appears, 
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BEARING the TENDER CHILD, his jacket warm 
FLuNG round her SHRINKING FoRM to guard 


from harm. 
3%UP WITH YOUR LADDERS! Quick! 
’tis but a chance! 
Behold, how °FAsT the ROARING FLAMES AD- 
VANCE! 
SQUICK! QUICK! 
rescue FLY}; 
UP! By HEAVENS! this HERO 
must not die! 


brave spirits, to his 


®UP! 


'SrtenceE! 
road, 

BEARING, with TENDER care, his LivinG load; 

AHA! HE TOTTERS! ' HEAVEN in MERCY 
SAVE 

THE GOOD, TRUE HEART that can so 
nobly brave! : 

“HE’S UP AGAIN! and now he’s coming 
FAsT! 

ONE MOMENT, and the fiery ordeal’s passed! 

And now HE’S SAFE! *BOLD FLAMES, 
YE FOUGHT IN VAIN! 

A HAPPY MOTHER clasps her CHILD AGAIN! 


HE COMES along the burning 


4«°O, HEAVEN BLESS YOU!” ’tis an EarR- 
NEST PRAYER, 

WHICH GRATEFUL THOUSANDS with that 
MOTHER SHARE! 

®*HEAVEN BLESS THE BRAVE, who, on 
the war-clad field, 

STAND rast, STAND Firm, the nation’s 
trusty SHIELD! 

7™HEAVEN BLESS THE BRAVE, who, on 
the mighty sea, 

Freartess UPHOLD the sTanparp of the 
FREE! 

And HEAVEN’s cHoicest °BLESSING for the 

brave, 

FEARLESS MOVE our lives and 

homes to save! 


Who 





—— Soon after the telescope was invented, 
some men, we are told, carried to so great a 
length their devotion to the Greek philoso- 
pher Aristotle that they refused to look 
through that instrument, lest they might 
have to change a few of their favorite no- 


tions. Not many years later, however, when 
this same class of men could no longer doubt 
the evidences of their senses, they asserted 
that it was from a passage of Aristotle, where 
he attempts to explain why stars become vis- 
ible in the daytime when viewed from the 
bottom of a deep well, that the idea of the 
telescope was borrowed. Jf 
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) phbr ely xe commonly supposed to be 
recent often turn out to be of ancient-date. 
Something very like printing was in use by 
the Egyptian monarchs, who stamped their 
names on bricks. The inscriptions found on 
Babylonian bricks also appear to have been 
impressed with a stamp, and a similar practice 
was common in China at a very remote epoch. 
Interlinear translations are also very ancient, 
and were not, as might be supposed, invented 
for the benefit of those students who think the 
easiest way through college is the best. 

The earliest race that is known to have in- 
habited Babylonia go by the name of the 
Akkadi; and this people not only understood 
the art of writing, but they had an abundant 
literature. Their works were written on tab- 
lets of baked clay, in letters or characters com- 
posed of arrow-headed or wedge-shaped marks, 
and commonly called cusezform characters. 
These Babylonian tablets were collected into 
libraries, and kept in various temples and 
palaces. Later they were copied by the Assyr- 
ians, and accompanied by interlinear trans- 
lations, to explain the Akkad language to the 
Assyrians. 

We often see in old books a word placed 
under the last line of one page and repeated 
at the top of the next. The Akkadi had an 
arrangement equivalent to this, only, instead 
of catch-words, they had catch-lines. At the 
end of the inscription on one tablet a line was 
drawn, and the first line of the tablet next in 
the series was written. As one of their works 
sometimes consisted of more than a hundred 
tablets, and these tablets could not be bound 
in a volume, it was only by these catch- 
lines that a reader could find the separate 
parts of his book. J 


—— Bz persistent in your play as well as in 
your work. No man ever accomplished much 
in life who was not persistent in both work 
and play. When we see a boy throw away 
his kite because it will not at once fly as high 
as he desires, or give up his little garden be- 
cause one year he was not successful, we feel 
assured that that boy will never be rich, great, 
or remarkable for anything, unless by shining 
with reflected light. 


— No boy or girl, who studies the mech- 
anism of the human frame, and observes the 
wonderful way in which it is made, will ever 
become an atheist. Carlyle says, ‘‘Whoso 
lays his hand upon a human body touches a 
piece of heaven.” 
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ANSWERS TO PRIZE PuzzLEs IN No. 166, 


150. (Do) (knot) (tea) (rye) (two) (cat) 
CHA (XII.=12) (oak) (lock) & (L = 50) 
(minutes) (train) (XL.’s = forties) (X = 10) 
(two) (one) (eye) F (ewe) (do) — Do not try 
to catch a twelve o'clock and fifty minutes 
train, for it is ten to one if you do. 1651. 
VERBENA — Victoria, escholtzia (California), 
ricinus (or ‘castor oil plant), balsam, elm, 
nemophila, alyssum. 152. (Oak) (rake) (oak) 
—Ocracoke. 153. Highgate. - 154. A vision of 
the sea. 155. (Si) (mi) (do) (A sharp) (re) 


(B) US— See me doasharp rebus. 156. Halo. 


These puzzles have proved puzzling’ to our 
young friends. Many answers have been re- 
ceived, but only a very few that are correct. 
Prizes will be sent to John Stockum, 414 
Poplar Street, Philadelphia; George S. Wil- 
cox, 4 Stackpole Street, Lowell, Mass. ; Louie 
J. McCoy, Lowell, Mass:; Edward T. Betts, 
704 West Street, Wilmington, Del. ; Charles 
Parsons, 829 North River Street, Philadelphia. 


REBvs. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


304. What letter of the alphabet represents 
a fiver in. England? What one a river in 
Scotland? _What-one.a river in Wales? -What 
one a river in Alabama? Pen Hover. 





BLANKS. 


Fill the blanks with transpositions of the 
same word : — 

305. This specimen of —— came from the 
city of ——. 306. My sisters names are —— 
and ——: © 307. I told —— that she would 
— her dress. 308. Mr. —— shot a —— in 
the woods yesterday. HERBERT. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


CHARADES. 


310. My first is a stopping-place; my second 
is to expire; my third may be seen upon the 
streets of any city; and my whole is. poverty. 
311. My first is to increase; my second is you; 
my third is a song; my fourth is to avoid; and 
my whole is compliment. 312. My first is to 
remain; my second is a boy’s nickname; my 
third a useful organ; my fourth a beverage; 
and my whole is constancy. Evan Eric. 


313- GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


Hrppew RIvers. 


314. She said her Edward was a bad boy. 
315. AmIa mimic, that you tease me thus? 
316. My spaniel knows many things. 317. A 
horse and an ox got to fighting. 318. It is 
not strange that a roe will run when hunted 
by men. 319. The apple was hit and smashed 
to a jelly. WHIRLWIND. 


DovusBiLE ACROSTIC. 


The initials and -finals form'the name of. an 
ancient astronomer : — 

320. 1. A pulsation. 2. A hunter. 3..An 
island of Europe. 4. A shrub. 5. A river 
of Asia. Sprecs & Cure. 





OUR BOYS 





EAVER’S geographicals are A. — Hart’s 
Amateur Printers’ Directory is very neat, 
and he has our thanks for the dedication. — 
Silver Wing has a story to sell to ‘boy ed- 
itors.” — That story by the twelve-year-old 
was not in print, therefore we cannot grant 
friend Driggs’s request. — Our Shoo Flies are 
‘*too numerous to mention,” but are all very 
good. — G. Ander’s second rebus is good, but 
too easy. — The diagram by Specs & Cute is 
on file. — Violet is A; violets at this time are 
peculiarly appropriate. — We will answer Dex- 
ter one of these days. — Royal Ralph is too 
easy. — Fiddlestick is not quite up to the 
mark. 

Jack Straw is uniformly good; still we have 
not room even for all the good head work that 
is sent to us; but the more we have from which 
to select, the better will be the Magazine. So 
help us, all hands and heads. — Slim Jim 
enters the editorial field with ‘‘Our Story 
Teller.” — A good musical puzzle from Fox. 
—Is not Bostet mistaken? Let him look at 
back numbers. — Draw your rebuses when you 
can; otherwise explain carefully: we much 
prefer the first. — Archimedes sends head 
work that will be printed some day. — Frank 
E. can have the numbers he inquires about for 
$4.12, exclusive of postage. , 

E. A. Y. may reckon us as uncle No. 3. — 
Tommy Toppleton thinks he could spare his 
head better than the Magazine; but without 
the first, what would he do with the second? 
— Charlie, of Wheeling, is entitled to the 
name of an old subscriber. — Good, J. Rusti- 
cus! You subscribed on “ impulse” — did 
you? We like such impulses; they are safe. 
— Young Enterprise continues to be good. — 
Sans Souci must try a little longer, and prac- 
tice will make perfect. — Boys and girls, please 
take care in spelling your words; no matter 
how elegantly a letter is written, bad spelling 
spoils it. — N. R. Clewly’s rebuses are ingen- 
ious, but our smart boys would soon guess 
them. 

C. Sharp will find his conundrum in the 
Letter Bag, if he sustains the character of his 
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name. — Frank. Welsh’s mother is about right ; 
the puzzles were excellent for a ten-year-qld. 
— Herbert is A.— On the cover of the Maga- 
zine Everett W. Homire will find the informa- 
tion he desires.——Who will tell-New Sub- 
scriber, 634 Stevenson Street, San. Francisco, 
the names of the present sovereigns of Eu- 
rope? — Jack Spratt is A. — Evan Eric is gen- 
erous with his head work; we can’t use all, 
but will some. — So you want to know about 
the Elgin watches? nothing better. Lee & 
Shepard wear them, and that’s the reason the 
Magazine is always on time, and they are the 
only things we have ‘on tick; ” and we never 
mean that the Magazine or the watches shall 
‘run down.” Yes, we go for the Elgin. 

What shall be done with our young friend 
who asks this question? ‘If ten mills make 
one scent, how many will it take to make a 
bottle of cologne?” — Leyton is too easy. — 
Bison draws very well, but part of his rebus 
is too mixed; he will make a better one, and 
send us, we think. — When we see “ Fun for 
All,” we will notice it. — Some of our friends 
are a little careless, and needlessly spoil what 
might be good head work. ‘* What is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well.” — The Dia- 
mond puzzle by Archimedes is A. — Sala- 
mander has our thanks for his kind letter. — 
Fox is A. 

A. D. Vance is about to start a new paper, 
The Locomotive. We hope it will go, and never 
burst up. — Pollywog is to have a jolly time 
camping out this summer. — We are examin- 
ing W. G. Wilkins’s rebus with our micro- 
scope. — The rebus by Pacific & Hank is very 
pretty; but isn’t it so easy that all would 
guess it at first sight? — Lillie (L. C. T.) 
sends a very neatly drawn rebus, and correct 
in all its symbols, but it is not difficult enough 
for our smart readers. Try again, Lillie; your 
work is not lost. — Ariel is A. — We were in- 
terested in Cockney’s description of his old 
book, for we ourselves have a fancy for such 
curiosities: his questions are on file. 

WIsH CORRESPONDENTS. — Josiah Banfield, 
Turner Junction, Dupage Co., Lll., Box 117. — 
C. F. Pond, Brooklyn, Conn. — Horick, Box 
2656, New York City. — E. A. Bradshaw, 
Jamestown, N. Y. (coins). — G. W. Butter- 
field, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y.— F.C. B., 
Lock Box 21, Peoria, Ill. — Decatur, St. Clair 
Street, Toledo, O. (stamps). — N. L. G., Lock 
Box 235, Peoria, Ill. — Nicholas Nickleby, 
care of John A. Nichols, Esq., Mount Wash- 
ington, Baltimore Co., Md.—Impulse, Box 
63, Rye, N. Y.— Susquehanna, Box 383, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EPOOHS AND ERAS. 


N measuring time, as in all other measure- 
ments, there must be a starting point. 

There must be a point from which the hours, 
months, or years can be reckoned. If this 
starting-point, in questions of time, had al- 
ways been the same throughout all nations, 
and the same measure, whether month or 
year, had been used, we should now have 
less trouble than we actually do have in dis- 
covering the exact dates of many events. 

But it would be unreasonable to look for 
any such uniformity in the present state of 
the world, to say nothing of past ages. Many 
an event that is looked upon as important in 
one country is hardly heard of in another; 
and the people of most countries often find it 
convenient to reckon time from some transac- 
tion connected with their own history. Indeed 
every individual often counts back the years 
to some point of time in his own life. ‘Two 
years after we built the new house,” ‘The year 
after I lett the army,” ‘*‘ When I was twenty-one 
years old,” and numberless other references of 
the same kind, will always be in use. 

Half-savage tribes, too, sometimes take a 
very trifling event as an epoch to date from. 
When Layard was making his excavations on 
the banks of the Tigris, about thirty years 
ago, he found that the. Arabs of Mesopotamia 
dated the events concerning their tribe from 
the death of a favorite horse of a Sheik. Those 
nomads only followed the example of more 
civilized countries. On many public docu- 
ments in the United States the year of our 
independence is given, as well as the year of 
our Lord. The French, for a time after the 
great revolution, used no other epgch than 
the Year of Liberty (1792); the Mohamme- 
dans, in all countries, date from the Hegira, 
or flight of the prophet from Mecca (A. D. 
622); the Romans, in the early years of the 
empire, reckoned their. time from the founda- 
tion of the city (B. C. 753), and many modern 
writers on Roman history employ the same 
epoch. Some Greek historians have assumed 
the date of Alexander’s death (in the year 325 
B. C.), as an historical epoch ; and the conquest 
of Spain by the Roman Emperor Augustus 
(38 B. C.) gave the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese an era which did not go entirely out 





of use in the Peninsula till the fifteenth century. 
In the second division of the Greek Empire, 
after the death of Alexander the Great, Baby- 
lon fell to Seleucus Nicator, one of the con- 
queror’s generals. Shortly afterwards Seleu- 
cus conquered Syria; and the date of this con- 
quest (B. C. 312) is the commencement of 
another era — that of the Seleucide, or the Ma- 
cedonian era. This era was adopted not only 
in the kingdom of the Seleucid, but in other 
Greek countries of the East; it was long fol- 
lowed by the Jews, and is still in use by the 
Syrian Christians. 

But there is a still earlier Babylonian era. 
In the ninth century before our era, Babylon 
was conquered, and remained an Assyrian 
tributary till B. C. 747, when it once more be- 
came independent, under Nabonassar. This 
monarch destroyed the acts of the kings who 
had preceded him, and so the year of his ac- 
cession became the era from which subsequent 
events were dated. This era was formerly 
employed by the Greeks of Alexandria, and 
is famous in astronomy, having been followed 
by the two most celebrated astronomers of an- 
tiquity, Hipparchus and Ptolemy. 

Less important are the era of Tyre (126 
B. C.); the era of Antioch, dating from the 
victory of Pharsalia (the year 48 B. C.); the 
Julian era, intended to commemorate the 
reformation of the calendar by Julius Cesar 
(B. C. 45); ‘the era of Actium (B. C. 30), 
which does not correspond exactly with the 
date of the battle; and the era of Diocletian 
(A. D. 284). 

In addition to all: these, and to the Arme- 
nian, Persian, and Indian eras, there is a 
catalogue of cycles and periods, which will 
do for a separate chapter. 

A plan which at first sight appears very 
simple, is to make the time of the creation of 
Adam the commencement of an era, and to 
keep our dates in the Year of the World. But 
this method also has its drawbacks. The 
mundane era of Antioch, the era of Alexan- 
dria, and several others, are of this kind. 
Unfortunately authorities do not agree as to 
the date of the creation. The intervals of 
time between the principal events, during a 
portion of the Old Testament history, are not 
always mentioned in a circumstantial man- 
ner; and thus it happens that the disagree- 
ment between different calculations amounts 
to several centuries. 

The Christian era, which is supposed to 
date from the birth of Christ, did not come 
into use till the sixth century. The com- 
mencement of this era has been fixed, we are 
told, some half a dozen years too late. 
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